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"The Making of an Artist" was the subject of a recent "Art Talk" 
given by Mr. James Henry Moser in the lower hemicycle of the Corcoran 
School of Art in Washington. "Learn to draw and paint, in school and 
then go out and do as you please," was the terse advice with which he 
began his remarks to the students. "Build upon i. solid foundation," he 
said, "then reach up to or toward the highest ideal. If you' have to earn 
a living by your art, take any commission- that comes along, and don't 
be ashamed of it, but do it as well as you can, and have some time for 
work which is in the line of progress." To illustrate his meaning he gave 
a brief account of the life of Robert Blum, whom he first met seated by an 
improvised desk in a little hall bedroom copying one of Fortuny's pictures 
in pen and ink. He told how slowly the young painter had climbed toward 
success, holding fast to his ideal, and putting his best into each of his 
productions, and how, likewise, when it did overtake him, for the tables 
literally were turned, he stolidly refused to send forth for a price anything 
the least unworthy. Mr. Moser gave, too, some interesting reminiscences 
of his own evolution, recalling frankly the hard days of '73, when he and 
his roommate, who afterward became a' successful illustrator, lived com- 
placently on bread and molasses until a commission for ten heroic lions' 
heads came from a beneficent wagon builder. In conclusion, he bade 
his pupils to make light of hardships, and to make the best of every 
opportunity which might come to them for self-improvement — to find 
their pleasure as well as their profit in their art. 
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The Sculptors of Paris are exceedingly anxious to see whom M. Fallieres, the 
new President, will select to make his official bust. Every new president must, 
according to the unwritten law, have his bust made without delay, and the 
artist whom he selects for this honor is sure of more orders than he can execute. 
By ordering his bust from M. Rene de Saint-Marceau the late Felix Faure laid 
the foundation of the fame of that artist, who is now a member of the Academy. 
President Loubet's official bust was made by M. Denys Puech, now also an Im- 
mortal. * * * 

An interesting letter appeared recently in the London Chronicle from Mr. M. W. 
Brockwell, of Chelsea, London, regarding the price paid by the National Art Col- 
lection Fund for the Rokeby Velasquez, which is between $200,000 and $250,000. 
Among other things he says: 

"Much, of course, will be said about the high prices already paid for pictures 
in the National Gallery. It will be urged that $350,000 was a very considerable sum 
to pay for the 'Ansidei Madonna,' but it must not be forgotten that Sir Frederic 
Burton, the then director, valued the work at $550,000. Again, we shall be re- 
minded that we gave $87,500 for the Van Dyck, 'Charles the First,' but the fact 
that it was sold out of the collection of that king by Cromwell for $750 only 
serves to show how England has always been lacking in artistic foresight. But 
let us look at the reverse side of the medal. The exceedingly fine investments we 
made in purchasing Gainsborough's 'Mrs. Siddons' for $5,000, Hobbema's 'Showery 
Weather' for $7,875, Tintoretto's 'Origin of the Milky Way' for $6,250 and Rem- 
brandt's 'Old Woman with a White Cap' for $6,000 surely 'justify an occasional 
thrill of satisfaction. The truth of the matter is that the nation has made a very 
fine investment of other people's money." 

* * * 

The treasures of the various Russian churches are of fabulous value. St. Isaacs 
Cathedral in St. Petersburg is said to have cost $50,000,000. Its copper roof is 
overlaid with pure gold. In the Cathedral of Kazan the name of the Almighty 
blazes in diamonds from a cloud of beaten gold, under which are solid silver doors, 
20 feet high. 



